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service, Cecil reprimanded an ambassador's messenger for dis~-
cussing a particular subject with the Queen;e a matter', he said,
'of such weight, being too much for a woman's knowledge5,
Confronted by this mentality, circumspection, as well as an
indomitable will, was needed to prevent the monarchy from
being put into commission. If Elizabeth had adopted the prac-
tice of referring her problems regularly to the Council, in formal
sittings, she would have found it hard to resist the withering
assumption of masculine superiority; while, if she had rejected
their corporate advice, as she was constitutionally entitled to do,
she would simply have centred responsibility for any misfortune
on herself. And a woman's blunders are twice cursed; as
blunders, and as a woman's.

Elizabeth had no intention of surrendering her powers, or
acquiescing in men's views of women. She had a great longing,
she said, 'to do some act that would make her fame spread
abroad in her lifetime, and, after, occasion memorial for
ever.' 'She seems to me5, wrote Feria, 'incomparably more
feared than her sister, and gives her orders and has her way as
absolutely as her father did/ She kept matters of state very
largely in her own hands, and generally consulted her coun-
cillors individually, on the principle of*divide and rule'. Here
the happy accident of being a Renaissance woman stood her in
good stead. Had she not been a fine linguist, she would have*
been compelled to refer an extensive branch of statecraft
diplomatic relations - to her Council, for no foreign ambassador
spoke English. It was not a language of diplomacy. Latin,
Italian, French, Spanish, German: the manuals of the age in-
cluded these as languages that the perfect ambassador should
know, and one Italian writer included Turkish: none thought
of English. Eli2abeth could carry on conversations with perfect
ease in Latin, French, and Italian. It pleased her vanity to do so.
She was a good talker, and could beat the subtlest diplomat at
his game of deception - perhaps because she was a woman. She
had real genius for this work, and no sovereign of her day
maintained so close a monopoly of it.

No one, however, at this time was giving serious thought to